no smoker himself he would see what could be done.
He went back into the house, where the story of
Metcalfe's modest want raised a general laugh, and
soon returned with no pipe but a box of fine cigars.
Meanwhile the enemy had maintained a constant
fire on the entrenchment day and night, until even
the ladies had become expert in judging the weight
of the roundshot and distinguishing between that
and shell. During the first week, there were from
fifteen to twenty deaths a day. Either Polehampton
or Harris, or both, held a funeral service every night,
usually under fire, the bodies being wrapped in
sheets and laid in a common grave. It was not always
easy to find labour, and when, on the first day of the
siege, Mrs Soppitt's little boy died of cholera, Pole-
hampton could only induce the coolies to dig the
grave by threatening them with his revolver; nor
were their fears unfounded, for a servant of Mrs
Soppitt's who was helping them was wounded in the
arm. The child had been two years old, though his
mother was only nineteen on the 5rd July. With
her boy dead and her husband constantly on duty,
her only comfort was the hope of the second child
that she believed was on the way.
There were both cholera and smallpox among the
garrison, but fortunately neither disease seemed to
be spreading. The hospital had a full complement of
surgeons, Dr Scott being the senior medical officer.
He was sometimes crusty, especially towards patients
who winced under the knife, but he was well liked
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